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1966-67  School  Calendar 


OCTOBER 


1  Saturday 

-       Girl  Scour  Camping 

2  Sunday 

.   -  Movie 

2  Sunday  - 

_   Girl  Scout  Camping 

Girl  Scouts  Return  5  p,tn. 

5  NVednesday 

P  a  r  p  n  f  :.s  ■  Tea  cli  e  1 '  .>  • 

Houseparents  Meeting,  8;00  P.M. 

7  Friday 

Leaving  3:30  p .  m 

Boy  Scouts  Camping 

8  Saturday 

.        ...    -  ...   Boy  Scouts 

Camping,  Ruby  Creek 

9  Sunday  

Boy  Scouts  Camping 

Boy  Scouts  Returnmg  5  p.m. 

1 0  oaturday 

  Uismissal  tor  long 

Weekend 

1 7  Monday 

  No  Classes 

Teacher  Workshops 

18  Tuesday 

  No  Classes 

Teacher  Workshops 

19  Wednesday  . 

 -        Classes  Resume 

20  Thursday 

Montana  Educators 

Association  Open  House 

20  Thursday  . 

ME  A  Principals' 

Meeting 

21  Friday  .. 

  Boy  Scouts  Camping 

22  Saturday  

-   _     Boy  Scouts  Camping 

23  Sunday  -  . 

 -  Movie 

28  Friday    _ 

  Halloween  Party 

30  Sunday   

  Movie 

31  Monday 

  Magic  Show 

NOVEMBER 

2  Wednesday 

  Parents-Teachers- 

Houseparents  Assn. 

Meeting,  8:00  P.M. 

4  Friday        End  of  First 

9  Weeks  Period 

13  Sunday         .     __    .  Movie 

18  Friday   -     Non-Rotating  Class  Party 

Also  Boy  Scouts  Camping 

19  Saturday    .    Boy  Scouts  Camping 

20  Sunday  Boy  Scouts  Camping 

Boy  Scouts  Return  5  p.m. 
23  Wednesday      .  Students  Travel 

Thanksgiving  Vacation 
>: 4  Thursday    Thanksgiving  Day 

27  Sunday     Students  Return 

28  Monday  -    Classes  Resume 

DECEMBER 

1 2  Monday    Elks  Christmas  Party 

1 4  Wednesday    Dress  Rehearsal, 

Christmas  Program 

1 5  Thursday   Christmas  Program 

16  Friday    -    Students  Travel, 

Christm.as  Vacation 

JANUARY 

2  Monday    Students  Return 

3  Tuesday    Classes  Resume 

8  Sunday        -  Movie 

1 5  Sunday     Movie 

20  Friday     Non-Rotating  Class  Party 

25  Wednesday    Begin  1st  Semester 

Exams 

27  Friday  End  2nd  9-Week  Period 

.28  Saturday  Winter  Party 

(Rotating  Classes) 

29  Sunday   Movie 


Boy  Scout  meetings  will  be  every  Tuesday  night  ex- 
cept the  Third  Tuesday  of  the  month  at  8:00  p.m. 


Girl  Scout  meetings,  Department  for  the  Deaf,  will 
be  every  other  Monday  at  8:00  p.m.  Department  for  the 
Blind  meetings  will  be  at  4:30  p.m,  every  Monday. 


Literary  Society  will  meet  on  the  Third  Tuesday  of 
each  month  at  8:00  p.m. 


Merry  Makers  will  meet  on  the  Second  and  Fourth 
Friday  of  each  month  at  8:00  p.m. 


Examination  of  Selected 
Employment  Problems  of  the  Deaf 

William  N.  Craig,  Ph.D. 

Assistant  Professor, 
.Department  of  Special  Education  and  Rehabilitation,. 
University  of  Pittsburgh,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania 


anc 


Norman  H.  Silver,  B.A. 

special  Staffing  Coordinator ,  Tektronix  Incorporated , 
Beaverton,  Oregon 


The  young  deaf  person  encounters  a  num- 
ber of  obstacles  when  he  leaves  school  and 
begins  his  search  for  employment.  Even  after 
securing  an  entry  job  he  must  overcome  a 
number  of  problems  if  he  is  to  perform  ade- 
quately at  this  level  and  then  qualify  for 
advancement.  His  success  often  depends  on 
prior  cooperation  between  the  school  and 
the  potential  employer  in  providing  realistic 
preparation  for  employment. 

The  employer  must  make  certain  adjust- 
ments and  accept  certain  risks  when  he  hires 
a  deaf  person.  If  the  adjustments  or  risks 
appear  to  be  excessive,  the  deaf  person  will 
either  not  gain  employment  or,  in  some  in- 
st'Pces,  will  be  accepted  to  perform  a  very 
Tmited  function  with  no  opportunity  for  ad- 
vancement. Successful  employment,  there- 
fore, depends  on  the  degree  of  preparedness 
on  the  part  of  the  deaf  person  as  evidenced 
by  communication  skills,  job  hunting  tech- 
niques, and  job  entry  skills,  and  on  the  will- 
ingness of  the  employer  to  adjust  for  certain 
deficiencies  in  communication  and  training. 
The  employer  must  also  be  willing  to  accept 
the  risk  of  making  an  inadequate  selection 
due  to  his  limited  experience  with  deaf 
people. 

The  purpose  of  this  discussion  is  to 
examine  some  of  the  most  apparent  problems 
of  gaining  employment  and  qualifying  for  job 
rdvancement  in  an  industrial  setting.  These 
considerations  developed  from  the  experi- 
ences of  the  personnel  office  of  one  large 
electronic  manufacturing  company,  Tektronix 
Incorporated.  Some  suggestions  for  improv- 
ing the  preparation  of  deaf  students  for 
employment  are  offered  based  on  the  most 
common  problems  noted  in  this  industrial 


setting.  Benefits  from  cooperative  action 
between  the  school  for  the  deaf  and  industry 
in  preparing  deaf  people  for  employment  are 
noted. 

Review  of  the  Literature 

The  literature  pertaining  to  the  employment 
of  the  deaf  has  been  developing  at  a  rapid 
pace  in  recent  years.  Reviews  by  Lerman  and 
Schein  have  systematically  presented  both 
published  and  on-going  research  in  this  area. 
Of  particular  interest  are  the  reports  of  two 
national  conferences  relating  to  the  deaf.  The 
first  of  these  conferences  brought  together 
national  representatives  from  education,  gov- 
ernment, labor  and  management  to  develop 
improved  vocational  opportunities  for  the 
deaf.  The  official  publication  from  this  con- 
ference was  edited  by  Ott.  The  second 
conference,  which  focused  on  research  in 
the  area  of  the  deaf,  examined  certain  voca- 
tional problems  imposed  by  deafness.  This 
report  was  edited  by  Stuckless.  Williams 
presents  a  thoughtful  review  of  the  problem 
of  vocational  guidance  for  the  deaf.  The  most 
extensive  study  of  the  economic  status  of  the 
deaf  has  been  presented  by  Lunde  and  Big- 
man  although  there  are  a  number  of  more 
recent  studies  involving  more  limited  areas 
of  the  country. 

In  general,  the  literature  bears  upon  voca- 
tional adjustment,  occupational  conditions, 
attitudes  toward  the  deaf  and  the  effects  of 
economic  change  on  the  deaf.  Although  the 
deaf  are  frequently  regarded  as  satisfactory 
v\/orkers  by  employers,  there  appear  to  be  a 
number  of  pressing  problems  in  terms  of  the 
less  able  deaf  person  and  the  increasing 
competition  for  good  jobs.  Attention  has  been 
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focused,  therefore,  on  the  problems  of  un- 
employment and  under-empioyment  among 
the  deaf. 

The  General  Employment  Problem 

The  general  problems  the  deaf  person 
faces  when  he  applies  for  a  job  are  related 
to  the  manner  in  which  he  presents  himself 
to  the  potential  employer  and  the  general 
attitudes  the  employment  officer  has  about 
deafness.  The  barrier  between  the  deaf 
applicant  and  the  employer,  therefore,  is  not 
just  an  immediate  communication  problem. 
Rather,  it  combines  the  immediate  communi- 
cation problem  with  the  employer's  long 
standing  attiudes  about  the  deaf  and  the 
effects  of  hearing  loss  on  the  deaf  person's 
development  of  communication  skills,  social 
understanding,  and  technical  ability.  In  both 
instances,  the  immediate  problem  of  securing 
a  job  has  deep  roots  in  the  past  for  both  the 
employer  and  the  deaf  applicant. 

Continued  employment  and  job  advance- 
ment depend  on  the  employee's  ability  to 
perform  his  entry  job  adequately,  respond  to 
training,  and  develop  reasonable  means  of 
communicating  with  both  the  shop  boss  and 
his  fellow  workers.  Effective  integration  into 
the  work  force  of  the  industry  is  established 
upon  the  deaf  person's  awareness  of  his  role 
as  an  employee  and  his  willingness  to  extend 
the  extra  effort  to  achieve  it.  Better  communi- 
cation between  employers  and  educators  of 
the  deaf  might  assist  the  deaf  person  in 
understanding  this  role  through  preparation 
during  the  school  years. 

Problems  in  Securing  An  Entry  Job 

Even  the  trained,  well-adjusted  deaf  person 
will  meet  some  difficulty  in  his  search  for 
employment,  but  eventually  he  will  probably 
find  suitable  placement.  Unprepared  and  in- 
experienced deaf  job  seekers  can  expect  to 
face  much  greater  difficulty  though,  espe- 
cially in  light  of  gross  misapprehensions  the 
public  have  about  deafness.  Many  people, 
including  some  prospective  employers,  vari- 
ously stereotype  the  deaf  with  such  labels  as 
"uneducable,"  "odd,"  and  "retarded,"  labels 
that  at  times  cause  even  the  best  qualified 
deaf  job  seekers  to  have  trouble  finding  em- 
ployment. Many  schools  for  the  deaf  offer  a 
variety  of  vocational  training,  but  despite 


these  constructive  efforts,  many  young  deaf 
adults  are  deficient  in  basic  preparation.  In 
addition  to  an  inability  to  apply  properly  for 
work,  many  deaf  applicants  are  unqualified 
for  entry  positions  in  trades  for  which  they 
were  supposedly  trained.  Certainly  there  is 
something  to  be  learned  from  any  type  of 
vocational  training,  but  a  system  of  contin- 
uous updating  of  vocational  training  pro- 
grams is  necessary  to  insure  maximum 
success  in  preparing  deaf  young  people  for 
modern  jobs. 

Unpreparedness  becomes  apparent  to  the 
potential  employer  in  many  ways.  For  ex- 
ample, frequently  a  deaf  applicant  will  ap- 
proach the  employment  receptionist  with  a 
hearing  relative  or  friend  to  serve  as  adviser 
or  interpreter.  He  is  unaware  that  by  doing 
this  he  is,  from  the  outset,  putting  his  self- 
sufficiency  in  question.  In  such  cases,  the 
employer  will  probably  wonder,  "How  de- 
pendent would  this  person  be  on  other 
employees  if  he  was  hired?"  The  deaf  person 
needs  to  understand  the  importance  of  the 
'self-sufficiency  image"  when  searching  for 
employment. 

Another  noteworthy  point  of  unprepared- 
ness is  illustrated  in  the  fact  that  many  deaf 
applicants  for  employment  are  unable  to 
complete  an  application  form  adequately.  The 
majority  of  prospective  employers  are  not 
familiar  with  the  normal  problems  the  deaf 
have  with  verbal  usage  and  would,  therefore, 
look  upon  a  deaf  person's  application  as 
being  incomplete  and  possibly  incoherent. 
The  problem,  of  course,  is  a  result  of  the  deaf 
individual's  general  reading  difficulty  and  his 
unfamiliarity  with  specific  terms  used  on 
employment  applications.  His  inability  to 
complete  the  form  properly  only  enhances 
the  evaluator's  impression  that  the  applicant 
is  mentally  slow  or  generally  sub-standard. 

People  with  appropriate  training  and  ex- 
perience will  usually  be  given  preference  for 
available  jobs.  There  are  frequently  jobs 
available,  however,  which  require  only  good 
basic  aptitudes,  good  references,  and  desir- 
able personal  characteristics.  As  an  aid  to 
uncovering  specific  job  potential  in  appli- 
cants, most  larger  companies  administer 
intelligence,  aptitude,  and  appropriate  job 
knowledge  tests.  For  the  deaf  this  could 
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prove  to  be  a  defeating  experience.  They 
might  have  trouble  understanding  standard 
test  instructions  and  could  be  expected  to 
have  great  difficulty  handling  reading  require- 
ments of  some  tests. 

Frequently  in  his  search  for  employment, 
the  deaf  person  will  be  confronted  with  an 
employment  interview.  It  would  be  quite 
unusual  for  a  deaf  person  to  find  an  inter- 
viewer who  uses  the  language  of  signs.  How- 
ever, if  the  employer  has  been  understanding 
enough  to  bring  the  deaf  applicant  to  the 
interview  stage,  he  is  probably  trying  to  be 
objective  and  making  an  effort  to  evaluate 
those  attributes  in  the  individual  which  will 
be  compatible  with  available  jobs.  During  the 
employment  interview,  the  interviewer  may  go 
to  great  lengths  in  his  attempts  to  evaluate 
the  applicant's  communication  ability.  He  will 
probably  spend  some  time  facing  the  appli- 
cant directly,  speaking  naturally,  and  enun- 
ciating clearly  to  find  out  how  well  he  reads 
lips.  He  will  write  notes  varying  in  complexity 
to  see  how  well  the  applicant  understands  the 
written  word  and  how  coherently  he  responds 
in  writing.  He  may  also  go  so  far  as  to  attempt 
to  communicate  in  improvised  pantomime, 
carefully  evaluating  how  well  the  deaf  appli- 
cant catches  on  to  the  improvisation.  The 
interviewer  may  also  note  oral  communica- 
tion ability  to  help  determine  the  deaf  appli- 
cant's suitability  for  placement  in  available 
jobs. 

The  problem  of  securing  an  entry  job, 
therefore,  depends  to  a  great  extent  on  the 
deaf  person's  preparedness.  Lack  of  skill  in 
applying  for  a  job,  deficiency  in  entry  work 
skills,  inadequate  written  language,  and,  to 
some  extent,  lack  of  functional  oral  language 
can  serve  to  prevent  the  deaf  applicant  from 
gaining  employment. 

Preparation  For  Seeking  Employment 

Each  of  the  specific  problems  involved  in 
seeking  employment  can  be  met  to  some 
extent  through  early,  realistic  preparation  in 
the  schools  based  on  the  information  gleaned 
from  contact  with  employers.  Job  hunting 
techniques  should  be  taught  to  those  about 
to  be  graduated  from  schools  for  the  deaf 
and  special  education  programs  for  the  deaf. 
Such  a  course  might  include:  how  to  dress, 
how  to  present  oneself  to  a  receptionist,  how 
to  complete  an  application,  how  to  write  a 
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resume,  and  how  to  present  it.  If  the  individ- 
ual lipreads,  he  should  demonstrate  this 
ability  as  soon  as  practical.  The  resume  can 
be  used  as  an  excellent  introductory  device 
for  the  deaf  applicant.  It  should  include  an 
initial  statement,  explaining  that  he  is  deaf 
and  looking  for  work,  and  should  be  followed 
by  personal  data,  education  and  vocational 
training,  work  experience,  hobbies,  and  inter- 
ests. This  resume  should  be  outlined  in  a 
neat,  intelligent  and  concise  manner.  Practice 
in  writing  resumes,  completing  application 
forms,  and  preparing  for  an  interview  would 
be  important  aspects  of  such  a  course.  !t 
would  seem  that,  with  this  type  of  training  to 
supplement  vocational  training,  deaf  young 
people  would  be  better  prepared  to  begin 
hunting  for  a  job. 

The  deaf  may  or  may  not  be  given  some 
special  consideration  when  they  are  tested  to 
be  sure  that  they  understand  what  is  expected 
of  them.  An  example  of  such  a  consideration 
would  be  to  give  the  deaf  applicant  3x5 
cards  outlining  the  test  instructions  in  very 
simple  language.  The  psychometrist  might 
also  demonstrate  to  the  deaf  applicant  how 
to  perform  a  particular  task  and  then  observe 
as  he  follows  this  example.  Also,  care  may 
be  taken  not  to  start  a  test  until  everyone, 
including  the  deaf  person,  understands  what 
he  is  expected  to  do.  However  as  such  con- 
siderations are  far  from  universal,  schools 
need  to  expose  graduating  students  to  per- 
sonnel, aptitude  and  job  knowledge  tests  to 
prepare  them  to  a  greater  extent  to  cope  with 
pre-employment  testing.  The  less  experience 
or  training  an  applicant  can  offer,  the  more 
the  employer  in  a  large  industry  will  tend  to 
rely  on  test  scores  to  help  determine  his 
hiring  decision. 

The  interview  can  be  a  very  strenuous 
experience  for  the  deaf  applicant.  The  bright, 
well-adjusted  person  will  usually  fare  quite 
well,  but  many  more  could  be  taught  to  meet 
this  situation  successfully  through  prepara- 
tion in  the  school.  In  well  planned  sessions, 
graduating  students  could  be  made  aware  of 
the  purpose  of  the  interview  and  could  be 
coached  on  appropriate  behavior.  Realistic 
role  playing  situations  in  the  classroom  could 
also  provide  students  with  awareness  of  what 
they  might  face  in  job  interviews. 

Continued  on  Page  4 
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Continued  from  Page  3 

In  summary,  the  deaf  person's  problems  in 
securing  employment  are,  to  a  large  extent, 
predictable.  Certain  specific  stumbling 
blocks  such  as  the  interview,  the  application 
form,  the  misunderstanding  of  test  directions 
and  the  dependency  on  an  interpreter  often 
prevent  an  otherwise  adequate  deaf  applicant 
from  gaining  a  job.  Many  of  these  specific 
problems  can  be  modified  by  consultation 
with  potential  employers  and  subsequent 
alteration  of  vocational  curriculum  in  the 
schools.  Job  preparedness  must  be  viewed 
within  the  broad  framework  suggested  by 
these  problems. 

Problems  of  the  Deaf  in  Industry 

When  the  deaf  applicant  is  finally  placed, 
he  finds  new  aspects  of  adjustment  with 
which  he  must  cope.  In  order  to  facilitate  this 
adjustment,  the  supervisor  of  the  group  in 
which  the  deaf  person  will  work  should  be 
consulted  to  help  him  and  his  employees 
make  the  deaf  person  feel  comfortable. 

An  initial  problem  usually  develops  in  train- 
ing the  deaf  employee  for  his  new  job.  Con- 
sidering the  time  it  takes  to  develop  a  work- 
able system  of  communication  between  the 
job  trainer  and  the  deaf  employee,  a  longer 
training  period  than  would  normally  be 
expected  for  a  hearing  person  will  be  re- 
quired. Hopefully,  the  extra  time  invested  in 
training  will  result  in  a  productive,  reliable 
and  satisfied  deaf  employee. 

Most  deaf  employees  who  have  met  all  of 
the  initial  employment  requirements  are  suc- 
cessful. For  some,  however,  the  adjustment 
to  close  association  with  hearing  people  in 
an  industrial  setting  is  too  difficult.  Certain 
deaf  people  have  a  tendency  to  be  sensitive 
about  the  feelings  of  their  associates  and  at 
times  believe  themselves  misused.  This  ten- 
dency may  become  severe  enough  to  create 
significant  problems.  To  arbitrarily  take  a  day 
off  without  asking  the  employer's  permission 
and  eventually  to  show  up  on  the  job  as  if 
nothing  had  happened  also  creates  a  serious 
problem.  Unfortunately,  such  incidents  occur 
among  deaf  employees  too  frequently  giving 
the  employer  the  impression  that  the  deaf 
person  does  not  have  an  appropriate  concept 
of  an  employee's  responsibility  to  his  employ- 
er. It  would  seem  that  desirable  work  habits 


and  the  fundamentals  of  employee-employer 
relationships  could  be  taught  in  school. 

In  conclusion  then,  the  employer,  having 
selected  a  deaf  person  for  a  job,  is  generally 
willing  to  make  some  adjustments  and  ex- 
pend some  additional  time  and  effort  in  train- 
ing this  person.  The  greatest  single  problem 
on  the  job  does  not  seem  to  be  the  inability  of 
the  deaf  person  to  acquire  the  necessary  job 
skills,  but  rather  hinges  on  his  ability  to  de- 
velop an  understanding  of  his  role  as  an 
employee.  Failure  to  identify  this  role  can 
lead  to  erratic  work  habits,  and  anti-social 
behavior,  often  resulting  in  termination  of 
employment.  Curricular  changes  in  the 
school  should  recognize  not  only  the  work 
skills  and  the  problem  of  job  entry  but  should 
also  deal  with  the  development  of  responsible 
employee  -  employer  attitudes.  Appropriate 
preparation  developing  from  understanding 
between  school  and  indusfry  may  assist  the 
young  deaf  person  in  understanding  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  employee  to  the  em- 
ployer. 

Summary 

This  discussion  focused  on  some  of  the 
problems  the  deaf  person  faces  in  gaining 
employment  and  qualifying  for  job  advance- 
ment. Some  suggestions  for  improving  the 
preparation  of  deaf  students  for  employment 
were  indicated  and  particular  attention  was 
drawn  to  the  specific  hurdles  involved  in  the 
mechanics  of  applying  for  a  job  and  the  gen- 
eral problems  of  attitudes  and  role  identifica- 
tion necessary  to  adjust  to  the  industrial  set- 
ting. The  importance  of  cooperative  relation- 
ships between  school  and  employer  was 
presented. 


Our  Christmas  Pageant  this  year  will  be 
Thursday,  December  15th.  Students  may  go 
home  after  the  program.  Friday,  December 
16,  will  be  a  travel  day  for  students  not  going 
home  with  their  parents. 

All  parents  are  requested  to  make  arrange- 
ments with  the  school  at  least  two  weeks  in 
advance  of  December  15th,  informing  the 
school  as  to  the  means  of  transportation  and 
the  time  they  wish  their  child  to  arrive  at 
home. 

Classes  will  resume  on  January  3.  Monday, 
January  2,  will  be  a  travel  day. 
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MSDB  New  Students 

School  began  this  fall  in  the  Montana 
School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind  with  a  total 
enrollment  of  106. 

In  the  Department  for  the  Hearing  Handi- 
capped there  has  been  little  change  in  the 
number  of  students.  A  graduating  class  of  six 
last  spring  balances  the  beginning  class  of 
six  that  we  have  this  fall.  However,  the  school 
has  had  a  beginning  class  for  at  least  five 
consecutive  years,  an  occurrence  that  wa^ 
rarely  experienced  ten  years  ago.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  there  will  be  a  continuing  need 
for  a  beginning  class  every  year  with  only 
two  graduating  classes  in  the  next  four  years. 
The  net  result  can  only  mean  increased  de- 
mands on  our  educational  and  physical 
facilities. 

New  students  in  the  Department  for  the 
Hearing  Handicapped  are  as  follows:  Ellen 
Hulet,  Dillon  (transfer  from  the  Arizona 
School  for  the  Deaf);  Mary  Ellen  Tansey, 
Great  Falls  (transfer  from  Spokane);  Douglas 
Mendenhall,  Glendive;  Terry  Ketterling,  Great 
Falls;  Vicki  Harrington,  Missoula;  Lynanne 
Holm,  Butte;  Dale  Campbell,  Conrad;  Bruce 
Catron,  Winifred;  Dennis  Catron,  Lewistown, 
Bruce  and  Dennis  are  cousins,  with  Dennis 
having  a  brother  in  school  here  for  six  years. 

With  an  enrollment  of  38  students,  the 
Department  for  the  Visually  Handicapped  is 
experiencing  its  largest  student  body  in  more 
than  fifteen  years.  Expanded  facilities  will  be 
mandatory  if  there  are  any  further  increases 
in  enrollment.  It  is  anticipated  that  there  will 
be  increases  because  of  the  inquiries  being 
made  by  parents  of  pre-school  children  and 
the  fact  that  there  is  not  a  graduating  class 
every  year. 

New  students  in  the  Department  for  the 
Visually  Handicapped  are  as  follows:  Debora 
Colgrove,  Billings;  Judy  Enseleit,  Great  Falls; 


Glen  Jacobsen,  Reserve;  Gordon  Jacobson, 
Chester;  Mark  Rex,  Gardiner;  Barbara  Reyn- 
olds, Kalispell;  Karen  Shyface,  Wolf  Point; 
Nancy  Troendle,  Lewistown;  Ki  Weingart, 
Winnett;  Lyie  Burgett,  Butte;  Laura  Johnston, 
Glendive. 


"Christmas  at  MSDB'' 

Although  most  of  you  have  probably  not 
given  too  much  thought  yet  concerning 
Christmas,  we  at  the  School  for  the  Deaf  and 
the  Blind  have  been  busily  working  on  our 
annual  Christmas  program. 

This  year  our  program  will  be  on  Thursday, 
December  15,  1966,  at  8:00  p.m.  in  the  school 
auditorium. 

We  are  sure  you  will  thoroughly  enjoy  our 
unusual  presentation  of  "Christmas  at 
MSDB."  Accompanying  this  will  be  the  tradi- 
tional, but  uniquely-staged  Nativity  scene, 
several  pantomimes,  and  of  course  your 
favorite  Christmas  music. 

Needless  to  say,  our  program  cannot  be 
a  success  without  YOU,  so  we  are  looking 
forward  to  having  you  with  us  on  Decem- 
ber 15. 

— Diane  Wheeler,  Program  Chairman 
f 


Affenfion,  Subscribers 

The  Rocky  Mountain  Leader  will  be 
published  on  a  bimonthly  basis  for  the 
duration  of  this  year.  This  arrangement  is 
necessary  because  of  the  outdated  con- 
dition of  the  existing  equipment  and  the 
lack  of  available  time  by  those  members 
of  our  staff  who  are  skilled  in  printing. 
We  do  not  have  a  class  in  printing  this 
year  and  do  not  expect  to  have  such  a 
class  until  our  printing  equipment  can  be 
brought  up  to  date. 

When  the  Rocky  Mountain  Leader  re- 
turns to  a  nine-issue  publication,  the 
subscription  fee  will  be  increased  to  one 
dollar  per  year.  The  subscription  fee  for 
this  year's  five  isses  will  be  fifty  cents. 
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Insiructional  Medio 
Workshop  Held 

Educators  from  "various"  centers  through- 
out the  state,  as  well  as  the  faculty  of 
the  Montana  State  School  for  the  Deaf 
and  the  Blind,  participated  in  the  New 
instructional  Media  Workshop  held  at  this 
school  October  17  and  18.  This  workshop 
was  conducted  by  Dr.  Marshall  Hester  and 
some  of  his  staff  from  the  New  Mexico  Foun- 
dation, Inc.  It  was  extremely  gratifying  to  have 
interested  representatives  in  attendance  from 
departments  of  Eastern  Montana  State  Uni- 
versity, the  Montana  State  Board  of  Health, 
the  State  Office  of  Special  Education  and 
special  education  directors  and  staff  from 
Billings,  Great  Falls,  and  Missoula. 

In  opening  the  workshop  Dr.  Hester  pointed 
out  the  need  for  reaching  the  deaf  child  at  a 
early  age.  When  a  child  is  nine  or  ten  years 
of  age  he  has  passed  the  age  when  a  symbol 
system  can  be  established  and  developed. 
Evidence  substantiating  this  statement  was 
found  in  a  survey  of  28  residential  schools  for 
the  deaf.  In  the  upper  10%  of  the  students, 
between  the  ages  of  12  and  18,  there  was 
only  a  two-year  achievement  gain.  Dr.  Hester 
emphasized  the  use  of  the  overhead  projec- 
tor as  a  means  of  developing  a  symbol 
system.  Image  and  language  can  be  present- 
ed visibly  to  the  class  with  the  material 
readily  available  for  repetition. 

Mr.  Kendall  Hanks  and  Mr.  Gerald  Pollard 
continued  the  program  with  lecture-demon- 
strations in  the  areas  of  "Transparencies  in 
the  Education  of  the  Deaf,"  "Classroom 
Hardware,"  and  "Multi-media  Approach  to 
Teaching  the  Deaf."  Faculty  members  and 
guests  expressed  a  keen  interest  and  a 
receptive  attitude  toward  the  innovations  that 
would  revolutionize  their  classroom  proce- 
dures. 

Presently  experiencing  the  contributions 
made  by  Captioned  Films  for  the  Deaf  in 
classroom  materials,  Mr.  Malcolm  Norwood 
provided  information  regarding  the  develop- 
ment of  Captioned  Films  for  the  Deaf  in  past 
years  and  a  projection  of  their  work  and  goals 
for  the  coming  years.  From  Mr.  Norwood's 
presentation,  faculty  members  renewed  their 
appreciation  for  the  materials  received  from 


Captioned  Films  and  gained  a  better  under- 
standing of  the  numerous  and  complex 
problems  Captioned  Films  must  face  each 
day. 

With  the  preceding  lectures  and  demon- 
strations providing  motivation,  faculty  mem- 
bers entered  the  workshop  phase  of  the  pro- 
gram with  great  enthusiasm.  Working  in  small 
groups,  each  teacher  spent  many  hours 
learning  through  experience  how  to  prepare 
and  use  audio-visual  materials.  Their  work- 
study  in  lettering,  dry-mounting,  laminating, 
transparencies,  and  projectors  provided  them 
with  essential  information  and  the  opporti;- 
n'Ay  to  be  creative. 

This  last  year  the  first  major  attem  3ts  were 
taken  to  provide  new  equipment  for  our 
school.  However,  the  administration  of  this 
school  felt  that  this  equipment  was  of  little 
value  unless  the  teachers  using  it  were 
knov^ledgeable  in  the  proper  methodology. 
Dr.  Hester  and  his  associates  provided  the 
necessary  methodology.  They,  in  fact,  did 
more  than  this.  They  provided  our  faculty  with 
an  open  minded  attitude,  receptive  to  innova- 
tions in  the  educational  field  and  a  willing- 
ness to  learn  the  use  of  new  methods. 

May  we  extend  our  sincerest  appreciation 
to  Dr.  Hester  and  his  associats  and  Captioned 
Films  for  the  Deaf  for  their  highly  educational 
and  motivating  workshop. 


Creative  Innovations 
In  Teaching  the  Blind 

On  Oct.  16,  17  and  18,  a  workshop  titled 
"Creative  Innovations  in  Teaching  the  Blind" 
was  held  for  the  Department  for  the  Blind  of 
the  Montana  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the 
Blind.  The  workshop,  sponsored  by  the  State 
Department  of  Education,  was  conducted  by 
Miss  Georgie  Lee  Abel,  professor  of  educa- 
tion at  San  Francisco  State  College;  Mr. 
Philip  Hatlen,  assistant  professor  of  educa- 
tion at  San  Francisco  College,  and  Mr. 
Richard  Simonton,  principal.  Department  of 
the  Blind,  Idaho  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the 
Blind. 

On  Sunday  evening  Miss  Abel,  in  the  open- 
ing address  of  the  workshop,  stressed  the 
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need  for  innovations  in  teaching.  IViiss  Abel 
next  presented  several  tips  for  enabling  the 
child  to  free  himself  to  learn.  These  tips 
included  the  following: 

1.  The  instructor  must  take  the  child 
out  of  the  classroom  so  that  he  can  gain 
valuable  first  hand  experiences. 

2.  The  teacher  must  not  force  the 
child. 

3.  The  teacher  must  gain  a  specialized 
body  of  knowledge  necessary  for  prop- 
erly instructing  visually  handicapped 
children. 

The  second  day  of  the  workshop  was  high- 
lighted by  Mr.  Simonton's  dissertation  on  the 
rights  of  children  in  becoming  creative 
people  in  which  he  presented  the  following 
list  of  children's  rights: 

1.  The  right  of  the  child  to  develop  a 
positive  self-concept — that  is,  the  right 
to  develop  within  himself  a  sense  of  per- 
sonal worth  and  dignity. 

2.  Each  child  has  the  right  to  develop 
or-entation  and  mobility  skills.  The  task 
of  the  teacher  is  to  provide  ample  oppor- 
tunity for  the  development  of  these  most 
important  and  necessary  skills. 

3.  The  right  to  physical  activity.  In 
exercising  this  right  the  child  must  learn 
what  he  can  do  well  and  what  his  limita- 
tions are. 

4.  The  right  to  select  plan  and  choose 
extra-curricular  activities. 

The  third  major  address  of  the  workshop 
V;'as  conducted  c  t  the  final  meeting  on  Tues- 
day morning  by  Mr.  Hatlen  who  reviewed  the 
works  of  major  contributors  to  literature  on 
creativity,  and  defined  the  roles  of  teachers 
and  administrators  who  work  in  a  residential 
school  setting. 

In  addition  to  the  3  major  addresses.  Miss 
Abel,  Mr.  Hatlen  and  Mr.  Simonton  showed 
films  on  orientation  and  mobility,  and  dis- 
cussed the  latest  trends  in  methods  and 
materials  utilized  in  instructing  the  visually 
handicapped  child. 


New  Teacher 

Miss  Lillian  Kravcisin,  a  Great  Falls  native, 
has  assumed  the  duties  of  high  school  Eng- 
li-sh  and  social  studies  instructor  in  the 
Department  for  the  Blind.  Miss  Kravcisin  at- 


tended local  grade  and  high  schools,  Mon- 
tana State  University  and  San  Jose  State 
College.  She  has  been  very  active  in  speech 
and  dramatic  activities  and  has  worked  with 
the  youth  of  Great  Falls  as  a  playground 
supervisor. 


Bowling  Is  Initioted 

For  Visually  Handicopped 

A  new  innovation  in  recreational  activities 
for  the  high  school  visually  handicapped  stu- 
dents— a  bowling  program — has  been  ini- 
tiated. The  program,  which  has  been  made 
'-^ossible  through  the  courtesy  of  Murph's 
L-nes,  has  had  a  highly  successful  beginning 
and  is  most  popular  v/\th  our  students. 

The  faculty  of  the  Visually  Handicapped 
Department  wishes  to  extend  a  sincere 
thank  you  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Murphy  who  have 
so  generously  provided  the  facilities  and 
instructors  needed  for  this  program. 


^   The  Great  21  ^ 
 ^  

In  September  the  Boy  Scout  program  got 
off  to  an  admirable  start  under  the  capable 
leadership  of  Scoutmaster  Dave  Hartford. 
Scoutmaster  Hartford  has  been  in  Explorer 
Scouting  activities  for  many  years  and  be- 
came interested  in  the  boys  in  the  visual  and 
hearing  handicapped  categories. 

To  prepare  himself  for  his  role  as  scout- 
master, Mr.  Hartford  attended  classes  in  the 
language  of  signs  sponsored  by  the  Great 
Falis  Club  of  the  Deaf.  During  the  summer  he 
continued  his  training  in  language  of  signs 
and  finger-spelling  under  a  tutor. 

The  troop  is  sponsored  by  the  Parents- 
Teachers-Houseparents  Association  and  has 
the  number  Twenty-One.  There  are  twenty- 
one  boys  in  the  troop.  The  boys  are  divided 
into  three  patrols  led  by  James  Mullins,  Jerry 
K'  ehne  and  Lon  Ulvestad  respectively.  The 
patrols  have  chosen  their  names  and  have 
made  their  own  patrol  flags. 

Troop  21  attended  a  camporee  on  Hoover 
Creek  in  October  and  handled  itself  admir- 
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ably  on  its  first  real  Boy  Scout  outing.  It  won 
second  place  ribbon  for  the  camp  setup 
among  300  Boy  Scouts.  The  Grizzly  Patrol 
and  the  Eagle  Patrol  gave  skits  at  the  Council 
Campfire.  They  received  big  ovations  from 
the  Scouts  around  the  Campfire. 

The  "21"  will  be  going  camping  the  18,  19 
and  20th  of  November.  The  Scouts  are  look- 
ing forward  to  a  keen  time  camping  in  the 
snow,  keeping  to  the  theme  of  The  Rugged 
Road  program  for  1966-67. 


Principals^  Meeting 
Held  at  MSDB 

The  North  Central  District  of  the  Montana 
Educators  Association  held  their  Elementary 
School  Principals  Sectional  Meeting  on 
October  20th  in  the  Montana  School  for  the 
Deaf  and  the  Blind  auditorium. 

After  a  buffet  lunch,  a  brief  business  ses- 
sion was  conducted  by  Mr.  Jerry  Sullivan, 
Great  Falls.  This  business  session  included 
the  State  Representative  Report  by  Mr. 
Robert  Gormley,  Choteau,  and  the  election  of 
the  1968  chairman. 

The  school  provided  an  entertaining  and 
instructional  program  for  the  visiting  prin- 
cipals. Various  vocal  and  instrumental  groups 
from  the  Department  for  the  Blind,  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Fay  Binkley,  performed.  Fol- 
lowing the  musical  program,  the  principals 
visited  the  classes  in  session  in  both  the 
Department  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Department 
for  the  Blind.  The  majority  of  the  principals 
expressed  their  appreciation  for  having  the 
opportunity  to  visit  classrooms  and  experi- 
ence the  specialized  techniques  used  in  the 
instruction  of  the  handicapped  children  of 
this  school. 

Concluding  the  day's  meeting,  a  panel  was 
held,  discussing  the  topic  "The  Challenge  of 
the  Problem  Child."  Mr.  James  Walker,  Prin- 
cipal of  the  Emerson  School,  Great  Falls, 
acted  as  moderator.  Other  panel  members 
included  Mrs.  Donna  Aafedt,  Great  Falls, 
teacher;  Dr.  Hamilton  Pierce,  Psychiatrist; 


Dr.  Winifred  Wilder,  Psychiatrist;  the  Honor- 
able Paul  Hatfield,  Judge  of  the  District 
Court. 

 ^ 

Classroom  Chatter 

from  the  Department  for  the  Blind 

V  > 

Primary 

A  Bad  Weekend 

When  I  was  home  last  week  some  bad 
things  happened.  My  two  goldfish  died.  My 
turtle  died  too.  My  Grandma's  dog,  Ginger, 
was  run  over.  Then  my  baby  sister  fell  off 
the  bed.  Mother  said  I  might  get  a  black  cat 
and  I  will  name  it  Midnight. 

— Wendy  Krogfoss 

My  Pigeon 

I  have  a  pigeon  named  Jessie.  He  is  white 
with  red  eyes.  I  keep  him  at  my  friend's 
house.  When  I  throw  him  up  he  flies  to  the 
roof.  My  brother  climbs  up  and  gets  him 
down.  I  have  fun  with  him. 

— Don  Orr 

My  Cat 

My  cat  is  named  Tabby.  She  is  a  calico 
cat.  I  got  her  from  a  friend.  She  likes  to  sleep 
on  our  beds.  I  like  to  hear  her  purr.  I  like  my 
cat. 

— Barbara  Reynolds  . 
Reading 

We  are  reading  about  Indians  in  our  read- 
ing book.  I  have  a  library  book  about  Indians, 
too.  It  is  about  the  times  of  the  covered 
wagons.  Some  people  were  traveling  by 
covered  wagon  and  they  were  attacked  by 
Pawnee  Indians.  It  is  an  exciting  book. 

I  like  to  read  very  much.  I  have  read  about 
five  books  already  this  year. 

— John  McCulIoch 

My  interesting  Letter 

I  received  a  letter  from  my  aunt  who  lives 
in  Anchorage,  Alaska.  She  told  me  what  it  is 
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like  to  live  where  they  have  earthquakes  all 
the  time.  She  said  they  have  always  had 
earthquakes,  but  since  the  big  one,  even  little 
quakes  frighten  everyone.  If  a  quake  happens 
¥/hen  school  is  going  on,  the  children  have  to 
jump  under  their  desks. 

My  three  cousins  remember  the  big  earth- 
quake because  a  huge  building  fell  down  in 
the  street  right  where  they  always  go  to  get 
candy.  They  were  really  glad  they  weren't 
going  to  get  candy  that  day.  So  am  I. 

— Ki  Weingart 

A  Visit  to  the  Weather  Bureau 

We  enjoyed  the  trip  we  took  to  the  weather 
bureau  Monday  afternoon.  There  were  many 
interesting  things,  including  an  instrument 
that  drew  the  pattern  of  the  wind,  an  instru- 
ment that  measured  sunshine,  and  one  that 
recorded  temperature  and  precipitation. 

We  saw  the  box  that  is  equipped  with  a 
transistor  radio  that  is  hooked  on  a  balloon 
and  sent  up  in  the  air  and  sends  recordings 
back  tp  the  machine  on  the  conditions  of  the 
weather.  The  balloon  breaks  when  it  reaches 
a  certain  height  and  falls  to  the  earth. 

In  another  room  we  could  hear  the  noise 
from  a  satellite  that  was  sending  recordings 
back. 

We  were  fortunate  to  be  at  the  airport  when 
one  of  the  big  jets  from  Northwest  Airlines 
was  taking  off.  This  jet  made  a  terrific  noise 
and  we  could  feel  the  vibrations. 

— Mrs.  Stafne's  Room 

Swimming 

We  went  swimming  last  week.  Our  teachers 
took  us  to  swimming  in  a  station  wagon. 

Our  swimming  teacher's  name  is  Bob 
Lovell.  We  swim  in  the  Y.M.C.A.  The  water  is 
so  clear  that  you  can  see  the  bottom  of  the 
pool.  They  have  a  rope  to  mark  off  the  deep 
part  of  the  pool  so  you  won't  fall  in  the  deep 
end.  Last  week  we  learned  to  float.  We  will 
be  going  swimming  every  Thursday  after- 
noon. We  are  glad  because  it  is  so  much  fun. 

— Mark  Rex 

The  Weather  Station 

Monday,  October  10,  our  class  went  to  the 
airport.  There  we  went  to  the  weather 
station  and  saw  all  the  machines  that  control 


the  weather.  There  were  maps  of  rainfall  and 
such.  A  man  described  all  the  machines  and 
objects  to  us.  It  was  all  very  interesting.  He 
showed  us  the  box  that  was  attached  to  the 
balloon  when  it  goes  into  space.  There  was  a 
box  and  wires  on  the  left  side  with  a  hole  in 
the  middle  where  a  battery  would  fit  in. 

After  we  finished  seeing  the  weather  sta- 
tion, we  went  out  by  the  fence  to  watch  and 
hear  one  of  the  airplanes  take  off.  We  were 
going  to  go  to  the  potato  chip  factory  but  we 
didn't  have  time,  and  this  trip  hadn't  been 
planned  exactly.  I  know  we  will  take  othef 
field  trips  some  time  soon,  too. 

— Judy  Enseleit 


High  School 

First  Night  Out 

On  October  13,  the  Senior  Chorus  of  the 
Department  for  the  Blind  staged  a  program 
for  the  American  Legion,  the  first  program 
we  put  on  thus  far  this  year.  At  approximately 
7:30  p.m.  on  that  cold,  brisk  Thursday,  we 
were  engaged  in  the  process  of  crowding  two 
guitars,  a  set  of  drums,  an  amplifier,  and  15 
clowning,  laughing  teenagers  into  two  station 
wagons  for  the  trip  to  the  American  Legion 
Hall.  Mr.  Vedovatti,  the  principal  for  the 
Department  for  the  Blind,  and  Mr.  Binkley, 
the  music  instructor,  were  our  drivers. 

Having  arrived  and  situated  ourselves,  the 
the  program  began  with  the  band  —  Jim 
Aldrich,  bass  guitarist;  Michael  Root,  lead 
guitarist;  Charles  Berry,  drummer,  and  my- 
self, pianist — playing  three  numbers  which 
would  be  heard  in  the  teen  circles.  After  we 
"raised  the  roof,"  the  Senior  Chorus  sang 
three  numbers.  Upon  our  exit,  we  were 
greeted  by  thank-yous  and  candy  bars. 

On  the  drive  back  to  school,  Mr.  Vedovatti 
was  kind  enough  to  rid  his  pockets  of  a  little 
weight  by  buying  us  all  Cokes  at  the  Rocket 
Drive-In. . 

It  vsias  a  very  enjoyable  evening,  one  which 
we  will  remember  for  a  long  time. 

— Joy  Goodover 

Freshmen  on  the  Faculty 

We,  the  students  of  the  Department  for  the 
Blind,  were  quite  aware  of  the  fact  that  we 
would  be  encountering  new  and  interesting 
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people  upon  our  return  to  school  this  fall.  We 
realized,  as  we  said  a  fond  and  heart-felt 
"Thank-you,"  to  Miss  Koetitz,  Mrs.  Fas- 
bender,  and  Mr.  Eriksen,  that  we  would  miss 
these  former  teachers  and  friends,  but  also, 
that  there  would  be  other  wonderful  people 
to  replace  them. 

On  behalf  of  my  fellow  students,  I  would 
like  to  say,  "Mr.  McDowell,  you  couldn't  have 
chosen  a  better  group  of  people  to  be  our 
Faculty  Freshmen,  than  Mrs.  McDowell,  Mrs. 
Williams,  Mr.  Binkley,  and  Mr.  Vedovatti." 

Although  some  of  them  have  never  worked 
with  the  blind  before,  they  are  all  extremely 
cooperative  and  anxious  to  learn  while  teach- 
ing. This  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  assets. 

With  the  addition  of  our  "Faculty  Fresh- 
men," we,  the  students  of  the  upper  grades, 
would  like  to  make  the  1966-67  school  year  a 
pleasant  one.  We  want  this  year  to  be  remem- 
bered by  both  students  and  faculty  as  a 
wonderful  and  prosperous  experience.  It  is 
our  hope  that  our  new  teachers  will  decide 
to  stay  with  us  for  many  more  years  to  come. 

— Anita  Nelson 

A  Visit  to  the  U.S.  Weather  Bureau 

On  October  twenty-eighth,  the  ninth  grade 
general  science  class,  the  tenth  grade  world 
geography  class  and  the  eleventh  grade  his- 
tory class  of  the  Department  for  the  Blind 
visited  the  Environmental  Science  Services 
Administration,  better  known  as  the  U.S. 
Weather  Bureau,  on  Gore  Hill.  These  classes 
have  been  studying  weather  and  climate. 

An  invitation  to  visit  a  Western  Airlines 
ninety-six-passenger  plane,  headed  for  Los 
Angeles,  was  interesting.  The  pilot  explained 
about  the  instrument  panel  in  the  cockpit. 
Various  instruments  measure  wind  velocity, 
oil  temperature  and  pressure,  fuel  content, 
direction  and  radio  signals.  It  takes  about 
forty  minutes  to  prepare  the  plane  for 
take-off. 

Next  on  the  schedule  was  a  tour  through 
the  weather  bureau  tower  where  Mr.  Jacob- 
son  gave  an  excellent  description  of  the  work 
involved,  what  various  instruments  tell  to  help 
to  formulate  forecasts.  Every  morning  at 
twenty-five  minutes  to  ten,  an  Automatic 
Picture  Taking  Satellite  (A.P.T.),  traveling 
seven  hundred  fifty  miles  above  the  earth, 


passes  over  Great  Falls  sending  down  a  pic- 
ture which  is  recorded  on  a  machine.  White 
spots  show  the  cloud  formation  while  the 
earth  is  shown  in  brown.  From  this  the 
weather  forecast  is  derived.  Since  the  scale 
of  the  map  is  one  hundred  seventy  miles  to 
an  inch,  Montana  shows  up  about  four  inches 
wide.  It  takes  one  hour  and  fifty-three  minutes 
for  this  satellite  to  make  an  orbit. 

Everyone  had  an  opportunity  to  hold  a 
"radiosonde"  instrument  which  is  sent  up 
in  a  helium  balloon,  five  feet  in  diameter,  four 
times  a  day  to  record  temperature  and  pres- 
sure of  the  air.  This  is  done  by  a  radio 
antenna  following  the  instrument  in  the 
balloon.  The  shifting  of  the  balloon  gives 
information  about  the  wind. 

Many  teletype  machines  record  informa- 
tion from  weather  stations  all  over  the  world 
with  about  five  hundred  stations  reporting  in 
one  hour.  This  comes  in  international  code 
by  using  numbers  and  is  recorded  at  one 
hundred  words  per  minute.  For  instance, 
eighty-five  means  snow  showers.  One  can 
tell  at  a  glance  what  the  weather  is  in  a  cer- 
tain locality  by  translating  the  numbers. 

In  turn,  this  information  is  passed  on  to 
radio  and  television  stations  by  teletype  or 
phone. 

The  classes  found  the  visit  interesting  and 
informative  and  appreciate  this  opportunity 
to  learn  so  much  first  hand.  They  extend  a 
a  thank-you  to  the  Western  Airlines  and  the 
U.S.  Weather  Bureau  personnel  for  taking 
time  to  make  this  visit  possible. 

— 9th  and  10th  Grade  Classes 

A  Merry  Maker's  Club  Meeting 

At  our  last  Merry  Maker's  Club  meeting, 
which  was  on  Sept.  7,  1966,  we  had  election 
of  officers.  The  new  officers  are  President, 
Jim  Aldrich;  Vice  President,  Theresa  Main; 
Secretary,  Mike  Woodring;  Treasurer,  Joy 
Goodover  and  Flag  Bearer,  Nita  Nelson. 

Also,  at  the  meeting  we  decided  to  have  a 
club  project.  We  all  agreed  to  study  foreign 
countries  as  our  project.  Once  a  month  a 
committee  will  be  chosen  to  get  some  infor- 
mation about  a  chosen  country  and  present 
it  to  the  club. 

For  our  entertainment  we  played  records 
while  we  played  various  games  such  as  cards 
and  checkers. 
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•    NOTICE  • 

PARENTS  OF  DEAF  CHILDREN 

The  directory  issue  of  the  American 
Annals  of  the  Deaf — "Directory  of  Serv- 
ices for  the  Deaf  in  the  United  States" — 
is  the  most  complete  yearbook  for  all 
activities  relating  to  deafness  published 
in  the  United  States. 

The  Directory  sells  for  $3.00. 

Orders  should  be  sent  to  the 
Editor 

American  Annals  of  the  Deaf 
Gallaudet  College 
Washington,  D.C.  20002 


For  refreshments  we  had  chocolate  milk 
and  ice  cream  bars. 
We  all  had  a  good  time. 

— Theresa  Hain 

Our  Swimming  Prograip 

This  year  there  has  been  a  few  changes 
in  the  swimming  program.  The  Department 
of  the  Deaf  no  longer  has  swimming. 

Every  Wednesday  the  high  school  of  the 
Department  of  the  Blind  proceeds  to  the 
Y.M.CA.  in  the  school's  station  wagons. 

The  swimming  class  is  divided  in  half,  one 
group  swims  in  the  deep  end  of  the  pool  and 
the  other  in  the  shallow.  The  classes  are  an 
hour  in  length. 

On  Thursday  grades  three  through  six  have 
their  swimming  at  the  same  time  as  the  high 
school  does. 

Our  swimming  instructors  are  Bob  Lovell 
and  Mike  Mulligan. 

We  all  enjoy  our  instructors  very  much  and 
hope  they  enjoy  teaching  us. 

— Cathy  Spinier 

This  Year  We  Bowl 

Every  year  when  we  students  come  back  to 
school  we  find  many  new  and  wonderful 
changes,  and  this  year,  for  the  senior  blind, 
one  of  the  new  things  is  bowling. 

Every  Tuesday  we  hop  into  the  station 
wagons  and  go  down  to  Murph's  Bowling 
Lanes  for  instruction,  and  a  good  deal  of  fun. 
For  many  of  us  this  has  been  our  first  contact 
with  the  sport,  and  there  are  a  lot  of  things 
to  learn.  So  far  our  teachers  have  been  very 
patient  and  their  patience  has  borne  some 
fruit.  Last  Tuesday  most  of  us  could  boast  of 
getting  a  strike  instead  of  "going  in  the 
gutter." 

After  we  acquire  some  skill  in  bowling,  we 
have  been  told  that  our  school  can  enter  into 
competition  with  other  schools  through  the 
mail.  We  would  bowl  games,  put  down  our 
scores  and  send  them  away  hoping  for  the 
best.  Then,  we  would  get  letters  telling  us  of 
our  standing  in  the  list  of  schools. 

It's  all  a  very  wonderful  picture,  isn't  it? 
But  wait;  already  some  of  us  have  started 
feuds  with  each  other  as  to  who  will  be  the 
best  bowler. 

— Mike  Root 


 ^ 

Classroom  Chatter 

from  the  Department  for  the  Deaf 
Corrected 
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A  Trip 

The  big  girls  went  on  a  trip  for  Girl  Scouts. 
Mother,  Mrs.  Hippe,  my  sisters  and  I  went, 
too. 

We  slept  in  the  house.  We  played  some 
games.  Charlotte  saw  a  squirrel  in  the  house. 
It  played  with  a  pink  thread  and  ate  nuts.  We 
saw  a  mouse.  A  girl  picked  up  the  mouse 
with  paper  and  threw  it  in  the  fire.  We  had  fun. 

— Brenda  LeMieux 

A  Weelcend 

I  went  home  with  Debbie  on  Friday.  I  stayed 
with  her  for  the  weekend. 

Debbie  and  I  went  to  the  store  on  Sunday. 
Debbie  bought  a  Leader  newspaper  and  a 
bar  of  candy.  Debbie's  brother  David  cried 
because  he  wanted  some  candy.  David  ate 
a  piece  of  pie. 

All  day  Saturday,  Debbie  and  I  played  out- 
side. 

— Gail  Pace 
Continued  on  Page  12 
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Continued  from  Page  11 
A  Visit 

My  family  went  to  Susan's  house  last  Sat- 
urday to  visit.  We  ate  supper  there.  I  played 
.  with  the  boys  and  girls. 

— Joe  Manzer 

Rootbeer 

Daddy  made  some  rootbeer  for  my  family. 
Daddy  will  make  a  keg  for  the  rootbeer.  I 
like  rootbeer  very  much.  Daddy  has  made 
rootbeer  fourteen  times. 

— Donald  Fink 

The  Pet  Shop 

My  mother  and  I  went  to  the  Pet  Shop. 
Mother  bought  some  flower  seeds  and  some 
tulip  bulbs.  Mother  and  I  saw  a  monkey,  some 
turtles,  two  parrots,  mice,  many  parakeets, 
many  fish  and  some  lovebirds.  I  liked  the 
monkey  but  he  was  afraid  of  me. 

— Laurie  Mullins 

My  Favorite  Holiday 

My  favorite  holiday  is  the  Fourth  of  July. 
I  like  to  play  with  firecrackers  in  the  night. 
The  firecrackers  can  give  bright  colors  in 
the  night. 

My  brother's  name  is  Steve.  His  birthday 
is  July  4.  My  family  goes  fishing  at  Flathead 
Lake  or  other  lakes.  Sometime  we  will  go  to 
Glacier  Park  on  July  4.  We  see  many  things 
in  Glacier  Park. 

Some  people  have  big  dances  on  July  4. 

— Douglas  Westphal 

I  Would  Like  to  Visit  ... 

I  would  like  to  visit  Washington,  D.C.  I 
could  see  Mount  Vernon  and  see  George 
Washington's  things  and  old  paintings  of  him. 
I  want  to  see  the  Congress  in  session.  I  want 
to  read  the  Bill  of  Rights. 

I  would  like  to  see  the  Washington  Monu- 
ment and  the  United  States  Capitol.  I  want 
to  see  Jefferson  Memorial  and  the  cherry- 
trees  in  bloom.  I  want  to  see  Lincoln  Memo- 
rial, Iwo  Jima  Memorial  and  Ford  Theater. 
I  want  to  know  where  George  Washington 
and  his  soldiers  walked  during  the  time  of 
war  with  England.  I  want  to  see  the  tomb  of 
George  Washington. 

— Jim  Mullins 
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I  Was  a  Witness 

On  June  14th  I  looked  outside.  Two  boys 
walked  to  the  bar,  and  one  boy  saw  a  case 
of  beer  In  the  car.  The  boy  walked  back  to  his 
car.  The  other  boy  stole  the  case  of  beer  from 
the  car.  Aunt  Lila  saw  them  and  she  told  them 
not  to  steal  it.  She  said,  "Stop  and  come  back 
here!"  I  saw  them,  too.  Some  men  heard  us 
and  got  out  of  their  car.  The  two  boys  went 
away.  Several  men  followed  the  bad  boys. 
We  did  not  get  them  because  they  hid  in  the 
mountains.  The  men  came  back.  Aunt  Lila 
went  to  the  telephone  to  call  the  policeman. 
This  was  the  first  time  1  have  ever  seen  boys 
stealing. 

— Douglas  Pederson 
Autumn 

On  September  23rd  the  sun  began  to  m^ve 
down  toward  the  equator  of  Earth.  Autumn 
will  end  on  November  30th.  The  trees  do  PDt 
get  enough  food  from  the  warm  sun.  The 
leaves  begin  to  fall  and  there  are  many,  many 
leaves  on  the  ground.  They  turn  red,  orange, 
brown,  yellow,  and  tan.  The  wind  blows  the 
leaves  away.  Some  winds  s,veep  the  leaves 
off  the  ground.  The  men  use  rakes  to  cle:.n 
leaves  off  the  ground.  The  animals  are  ready 
for  winter.  Men  and  women  go  hunting  in 
October  and  November.  Then  winter  will 
come  and  the  snow  will  fall  on  the  ground. 
The  animals  will  get  hungry  because  they 
cannot  find  food  and  some  will  die. 

— Jerry  Kuehne 

My  Pets 

I  have  one  brown  horse.  His  name  is  Ringo 
Starr,  but  I  have  many  horses  and  don't  know 
their  names. 

I  have  three  dogs.  Two  puppies  are  big 
now.  I  don't  know  their  names.  I  have  5 
kittens  and  they  are  black,  white,  brown. 

— Nadie  Has  Eagle 

My  Pet 

My  pet  was  a  dog  and  his  name  was  Buff. 

Buff  did  not  play  many  times.  He  did  just 
a  few  times. 

His  face  was  black  and  body  was  light 
brovv^n,  white,  and  black. 

He  slept  all  the  time.  He  was  lazy. 

— David  Watson 


Montana  Schoo!  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind 


sreaf  Fells,  Monf'"na 


STATE 

EX-OFFICIO  MEMBERS 

Cjovernor  Tim  M,  Babcock,  President 
Hon.  Forrest  I"L  Anderson,  Atty,  General 
Hon.  Harriet  Miller,  Superintendent  of  Public  Imtrurtton 


A.  A.  Arras,  Jr.,  Cut  Bank. 
Charlr?  P.  Moorp.  (-'rrd> 
John  D.  French,  Ronan 
Mrs.  Joe  C.  King  III,  Winnett 


APPOINTED  MEMBERS 


Gordon  D.  Mullendore,  Glendive 
John  E,  O'Neili,  Butte 
Boynton  G.  Paige,  Philipsburg 
Maurice  E.  Richard,  Miles  City 


Pat  M.  GooJover 


LOCAL  EXECUTIVE  BOARD 

Mrs.  O,  B.  Kot7,  Chairman 


John  E.  Warner 


s 

Floyd  J.  McDowell,  Superintendent 
Winifred  A.  Wells,  Secretary-Bookkeeper 


Ro?e  Devine,  Stenographer 


Barbara  Bass 
Wallace  Bowling 
Flo  Ellen  Hippe 
Robert  LeMieux 


Lillie  Aamoth 

Fay  Binkley 

Mary  Louise  Kennedy 


TEACHING  STAFF 

SCMOOL  FOR  THE  DEAF 
J.  William  Lenth,  Principal 

Dave  Mac  Arthur 
Florence  McCoUom 
June  Meier 
Richard  Mullins 

SCMOOL  FOR  TJ-IE  BLIND 
Philip  Vedovatti,  Principal 

Lillian  Kravcisin 

Viola  McDowell 


Ada  Ra-nkin 
Ada  Somppi 
Betty  Vanlighem 
Diane  Wheeler 


Mildred  Stafne 
Mildred  Vasichek 

Liiaria -.nc  Wil Itams 


Ellen  Anderson 
Mary  Bell 
Evelyn  Block 
Cardelia  Christopherson 
Walter  Herbold 


Ray  Brady 


HOUSEHOLD  STAFF 
Care  of  Students  and  Food  Service 
Mary  Roosa,  Household  Director 

Rita  Herbold 
Ruth  E.  Matson 
Morris  Miller 
Leona  Music 

MAINTENANCE  STAFF 
Vernon  Hippe 

HEALTH  AND  MEDICAL  SERVICE 

J.  W.  Brinkley,  M.D.,  Great  Falls  Clink 
Marrietta  Cain,  School  Nurse 


Frieda  Roth 
Lois  Shanahan 
Meral  Sterback 
Antonia  Studencki 
Bruno  Studencki 


Newton  Shular 


